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Editorial Comment 


Public Administration and 
Industrial Conflict 


L ABOR disputes occupy center stage to- 

day among the problems which face the 
nation. In some ways the current industrial 
conflict is typical of those which traditionally 
have occurred in a period of rising prosper- 
ity, as labor girds its loins with a determina- 
tion to share in prospective increases in the 
national income. In other respects, however, 
this conflict is peculiar to this day and age. 
For the first time, capital, which has always 
been effectively organized nationally with a 
definite labor policy, is confronted by a 
national labor organization equally well or- 
ganized and with a long-term program. 
While many of the present strikes have been 
spontaneous and some sporadic, the general 
drift is conditioned by a basic policy con- 
sciously formulated by national labor lead- 
ers. Concurrently with the auto strikes we 
read of settlements in steel and plans for 
textiles. 

Also for the first time labor is supported 
in its program by the definite policy of the 
United States government as expressed in 
law to permit and protect the right of col- 


lective bargaining through representatives of 
the workers’ own choosing. This means that 
more than ever before, government in this 
country has become directly concerned with 
the method by which labor and capital settle 
their differences of opinion. It should be 
noted also that the labor relations policy of 
the government is enthusiastically supported 
by both of the labor organizations which are 
competing for national leadership. 

To those who run while they read the 
headlines, the national character of strikes 
which have caused negotiations between na- 
tional industries, national labor organiza- 
tions, the Secretary of Labor, state gov- 
ernors, and at times the President of the 
United States, and the prominence given to 
the Wagner Act, may have conveyed the im- 
pression that local governments were rela- 
tively unconcerned with the labor situation. 
Municipal officials on the front line can 
testify otherwise, and their problems have 
been explored in this and the February issues 
of PuBLtic MANAGEMENT. 

Two principles seem to stream through 
these articles, even though they were written 
quite independently of each other. The first 
is the desperate need for a much clearer 
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recognition by capital and by labor of their 
responsibilities in the modern industrial sit- 
uation. Capital must be converted to the 
viewpoint not only that labor is not a 
commodity to be bought and sold but also 
that under modern conditions labor has some 
property rights in the jobs on which workers 
are almost completely dependent as a source 
of income. No longer is the frontier avail- 
able as an outlet for dissatisfied labor, and 
in the highly specialized industries of today 
a worker’s training does not permit ready 
adaptation to other lines of work. The ex- 
tent of this right is nowhere sharply defined, 
but that it exists cannot be doubted. 

On its side, labor has a responsibility of 
equal magnitude to provide intelligent and 
responsible leadership for its unions—a lead- 
ership which is capable of taking a “longer 
view” of each situation than that involved 
in current wages and hours of labor. Union 
officials must be made responsible to the 
rank and file and if some unions do not 
cease being mere “rackets,” unions may have 
to be made responsible to the public as well 
through incorporation or some other device. 
Union leaders must see the need not only for 
workers’ organization but also for workers’ 
education, in order that labor influence in 
the American political and economic system 
may be a truly intelligent influence. 

These paragraphs are not meant to imply 
that all capitalists are economic royalists, or 
that all union leaders are racketeers, which 
would be far from the truth. They do imply 
the need for a balancing by both labor and 
capital of selfish interests with a social point 
of view. 

The second principle which emerges from 
these articles is the need for each side to sup- 
plant emotion with knowledge—knowledge 
of all pertinent facts in each particular situ- 
ation. In this connection we note with inter- 
est the recent radio speech of an automobile 
manufacturer answering a request for infor- 
mation as to what would have been the effect 
of diverting all dividends into wages through 
the last 30 years. The first response was 
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that this firm which started with 75 employ- 
ees and now employs more than one hundred 
thousand would still be employing 75 be- 
cause of lack of capital with which to 
develop. The second response was that, even 
assuming the same growth as has occurred, 
the distribution of all dividends in wages 
would have resulted in an average wage in- 
crease of only six cents an hour. These 
statements are significant, but surely the 
workers have as legitimate a right to such 
facts over the conference table where their 
representatives sit as equals, as has the pub- 
lic over the radio. Capital should have as 
much responsibility for accurate reporting 
to workers as to stockholders, and it may be 
contended that workers have as much of a 
“vested interest” in the financial status of 
industry as do stockholders. If with com- 
plete candor on this score, labor becomes 
unreasonable or irresponsible, capital can 
with clean hands seek a remedy. 

The rdle of city councils, mayors, city 
managers, police, and labor relations boards 
in bringing reason and understanding into 
the industrial struggle is discussed in the 
aforementioned series of articles. They dem- 
onstrate that public administrators in this as 
in other respects need to take a compre- 
hensive view of the public interest which 
should guide sound public administration. 
The fact that the specific content of the pub- 
lic interest is not always too clear, does not 
make the exercise of this responsibility any 
less urgent. 

The question of industrial war or peace is 
central in American life at the present time. 
Many Americans are determined that this 
country shall not go to war abroad, and 
an equal determination should exist not to 
go to war at home. Any contributions that 
local governments can make toward securing 
better understanding on both sides of the 
mutual problems which face capital and 
labor will make for a more productive com- 
munity and national life, and may determine 
the fate of the democratic way of doing 
things. 
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I Went Through a Strike 


By HENRY TRAXLER* 


City Manager, Janesville, Wisconsin 


To deal fairly with all groups should be the aim of the chief municipal 
administrator in time of strike, according to Mr. Traxler, who 
here outlines what he did during the recent strike in his city. 


ANESVILLE is a city of about 25,000 
J people. It is 102 years old and up to 

January 5, 1937, had never experienced 
a major strike of any kind. We did have a 
bakery shop and grocery store that were pick- 
eted for a few days on account of some 
minor labor dispute, but that was the sum 
total of our experience with strikes, strikers, 
or pickets. 

The main industry in our town is the 
motor industry employing about 2,700 men 
equally divided in two connected plants. 
The one plant makes the bodies and the 
other assembles the cars after receiving the 
bodies — a typical Fisher Body-Chevrolet 
Motor Plant. 

For the past two years automobile work- 
ers have been organizing throughout the 
country. Naturally the men in our local 
plants had set up their organization and 
were a part of the national group. On Jan- 
uary 2 and 3, 1937, union officials repre- 
senting various plants and all members of 
the United Automobile Workers of America, 
met at Flint, Michigan, in order to deter- 
mine their course of action in demands they 
were making of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. No doubt as a result of this confer- 
ence, a sit-down strike was called here on 
January 5, 1937, at 1:30 P. M. 

You can imagine the excitement this ac- 
tion created in this community. I was out 
of town during the day and arrived back at 
the office around 4:00 P. M. In a few 
moments I had the managers of both plants 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Traxler received a B.S. 
in civil engineering, 1913, University of Wiscon- 
sin; engaged in construction work for the federal 
government, 1914; consulting engineer, 1916-18; 
was city manager of Clarinda, lowa, 1918-23; 
and since 1923 has been manager of Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 
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in the office telling me all about the situa- 
tion. It seems there were about 375 men 
sitting down at the Fisher Plant and about 
250 at the Chevrolet. Both managers were 
loath to place the number of “sit-downers” 
that high. After a lengthy conference they 
prevailed upon me to go down to the plants 
and try to persuade the men to leave. 

In the meantime, the sheriff had been 
called. The sheriff, our chief of police, and 
I decided to talk to the men. I went to 
the Chevrolet Plant first and, obtaining a 
committee of five representing the “sit- 
downers,” we went over to the Fisher Plant 
to try to obtain a committee of five there 
also. We were delayed until about 7:00 
P. M. because there had arisen some diffi- 
culty as to whether the management would 
allow food and cigarettes to be brought in. 
This difficulty was ironed out after much 
telephone conversation with one of the 
higher up Detroit officials who happened 
to be in the city. 

In talking to the ten men, I promised them 
that if they would leave the plants the com- 
pany would not try to operate until the trou- 
ble had been adjusted. That was the only 
statement made, although later there arose the 
question of whether the company would not 
operate until they had adjusted their labor 
troubles on a national basis. This group of 
ten labor leaders took my proposition under 
advisement and stated that they would have 
to call Detroit in order to obtain consent 
from the national leaders. About 8:00 o’clock 
they reappeared at my office and asked me 
to visit the plants with them, putting the 
proposition up to the men themselves. This 
was done, and at 9:15 P. M., after approx- 
imately six hours of “sit-downing,” the men 
left the plant. 
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The union did not attempt to picket the 
plant but set up groups in cars to parade 
around the plant in order to see that no 
work was being done and no materials or 
supplies were shipped in or out. 

The next day after the evacuation, some 
difficulty arose as to whether the parts and 
service building, located outside the plant 
property proper, should be allowed to oper- 
ate. After a short conference the company 
agreed to close that part of the plant also. 
All office employees, shop foremen, and 
maintenance men were allowed to enter the 
plants, and, as stated above, no picketing 
was done at any time. 

On January 8, at midnight, I had a dele- 
gation of union officials visit me at my home. 
They were incensed at rumors to the effect 
that the company was attempting to ship 
out materials and also attempting to oper- 
ate on a curtailed basis with foremen and 
maintenance men. They were assured that 
this was only a rumor, and the next day a 
committee, of which I was a member, made 
a tour of the plants and reported back to the 
union that no work was being done and no 
shipments of materials were being made. 

Rumors flew thick and fast. I was ac- 
cused of being for the union on one street 
corner and against them on the next. The 
manager of the Chevrolet Plant called me 
and stated that the union men were molest- 
ing the non-union men in their homes and 
that the police department had received 
hundreds of calls but refused to do anything 
about them. Upon investigation it devel- 
oped that the police department had received 
no calls whatsoever. The plant manager 
was so informed, but he then claimed that 
the sheriff had received the complaints. The 
sheriff stated that he had received no com- 
plaints. The union men were accused of 
using my name in soliciting memberships 
with the statement that I would see that 
only union men were put back to work. I 
was asked to make a public statement to the 
press denouncing this practice. This I re- 
fused to do. I was asked to appoint hun- 
dreds of deputies. Manufacturers of tear gas 
appeared on the scene, eager to sell gas 
and equipment. To all these people I stated 
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that I thought we could get along without 
any violence and that our small police de- 
partment, knowing practically all the men 
involved, could handle the situation better 
than any army of civilian minute men. 

About January 14 the non-union em- 
ployees of the company, calling themselves 
the Alliance, announced that they were open- 
ing an office where loyal company employees 
could register asking the reopening of the 
plants. The morning this office opened, with 
only five Alliance men present, a group of 
about 60 union men entered and warned the 
Alliance group to close the office or there 
would be trouble. The Alliance men closed 
the office and then appeared before me with 
a recital of what had happened. I informed 
them that if they wished to open the office 
I would provide police protection for them. 
After consideration, they decided it would be 
poor policy to do so and called it off. 

The community was aroused at this in- 
cident, and I was soon accused of having 
told the Alliance men to “Get the hell out 
of here—you haven’t any rights in this mat- 
ter.” This incident so aroused certain groups 
that they called a meeting of business men 
and organized what was called a Public Re- 
lations League. In the meantime, the Alli- 
ance men proceeded with their card peti- 
tions and on January 20, in the city hall, 
presented the manager of the Chevrolet 
plant with petitions containing, so they said, 
over 900 of the 1,300 employees’ names. 
These petitions stated that the men were 
satisfied with their working conditions, 
wages, and treatment by the corporation. 
The presentation of petitions was made 
without any disturbance or attempt on the 
part of the union to disrupt the meeting. 

On January 29, at the city hall, the 
Fisher Body Alliance men_ presented 
similar petitions to their plant manager. 
They claimed signatures of 900 of the 1,300 
employees, and their statement covering 
wages, working conditions, and loyalty to 
the corporation was about the same as the 
Chevrolet employees’ statement. Evidently 
some publicity had been given to this presen- 
tation because about one hundred union men 
gathered in front of the city hall and 
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“booed” the Alliance men as they entered. 
However one police officer kept the path 
clear, and no attempt was made to molest 
the men although one well-known Alliance 
member was held outside the building by 
the union group. He afterward entered and 
looked upon the “kidnapping” 
as a joke and not as an attempt 
on the part of the union men to 
be “hard-boiled.” 

During this entire period from 
January 5 to January 29, we 
had no sign of violence. Union 
headquarters were open 24 
hours a day, and many men 
were there at all times. Busi- 
ness was at a standstill, and 
everyone was “down in the 
dumps.” About February 3, 
Homer Martin, the National 
President of the U. A. W., was 
scheduled to speak in the city. 
This announcement aroused the 
resentment of some groups, who held a con- 
ference and discussed the advisability ‘of 
holding a large public meeting to advance 
the corporation’s side of the picture. Senti- 
ment was divided and nothing was done. In 
the meantime Homer Martin canceled the 
engagement because a settlement had been 
made at Detroit and he had to be there. 

On February 17, amid wild rejoicing, news- 
paper pictures, and radio broadcasts, the men 
went back to work. We all heaved a sigh of re- 
lief and felt happy that we had gone through 
a major strike without violence and bloodshed, 
with law and order prevailing at all times 
without the use of special police or deputies. 

However, it did not smooth out as rapidly 
as all that. On February 20 there were 
rumors of intense dissatisfaction at the 
plants. The union men attempted a steward 
system of operation in the Fisher plant. The 
Chevrolet plant appeared to be peaceful. At 
the Fisher plant the management was in con- 
Stant conference with union representatives 
over grievances covering mainly the speed 
of operation and the policy in discharging 
employees. The union men in going back to 
work were allowed to wear their union but- 
tons. The Alliance men also obtained but- 
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tons and wore them. Immediately we had 
“the battle of the buttons.” About 85 per 
cent of the Fisher employees wore union 
buttons, while at the Chevrolet plant there 
appeared to be more Alliance buttons than 
union buttons. These two factions naturally 
started “booing” each other, 
and the Fisher management 
stated that they would disci- 
pline any man caught “booing” 
in the plant and posted a bulle- 
tin to that effect. 

On Thursday, February 25, 
after working hours, the-Fisher 
management dismissed one man 
who had been caught “booing” 
earlier in the day. He was not 
discharged but told that he 
could return to work when “he 
could behave like a man.” This 
he agreed to do. Next morning, 
February 26, the department 
group that this man belonged to 
noticed he was not at work, so they “sat 
down.” Immediately the plants were closed 
for the second time. It being Friday and pay 
day, the men were paid off and immediately 
started for town and the taverns. They 
felt pretty blue, as did everybody else in 
town, because it was rumored that any fur- 
ther labor trouble would mean the absolute 
shut-down of the plant. On the main street 
of the city began at 10:00 A. M. the real 
“battle of the buttons,” union men chasing 
Alliance men to strip them of their buttons 
and also attempting to get them to join the 
union. There were no actual physical com- 
bats, but the situation would have reached 
a mighty serious stage if rapid action had 
not been taken. All the taverns, liquor stores, 
and drug stores (selling liquor) were closed, 
and the sheriff closed all the taverns and 
roadhouses within a radius of ten miles of 
the city. This was done in less than half an 
hour by means of radio broadcasts and 
police in cars. The night police force was 
called on duty and instructed to break up 
all gangs. The union officials broadcast 
over the radio, advising their members to 
clear off the streets and not to indulge in 
any form of quarreling or to molest the 
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Alliance men in any way. By 11:30 the 
entire situation was cleared up and every- 
body was breathing easier again. The tav- 
erns were kept closed until the following 
Monday, and all public dances over the 
week-end were called off. 

I sat in conference with the union officials 
and the Fisher’ Body management, attempt- 
ing to straighten out the difficulty. The 
union insisted that the man laid off for ‘““boo- 
ing,” together with two other union men 
that had been discharged about a week 
previous, be put back to work. After two and 
a half*days of conferences it was agreed that 
the man who had been laid off for “booing”’ 
be penalized three days’ pay and that the 
other two men be put back to work on 
March 15. So on March 2 the plants re- 
opened at noon, after a two and a half day 
shut-down. Again everybody was happy. 

While the second sit-down strike was go- 
ing on, the Alliance men had decided the 
time had come to put up a fight for their 
jobs and announced that a mass meeting 
would be held in one of the theaters on 
March 4. Everyone expected trouble. The 
union officials called for a conference with 
the business men to see whether the Alliance 
meeting could not be called off. They stated 
that they were afraid that they could not 
control their members and that violence was 
sure to break out. They were told that the 
regular police force, without any additions, 
would attempt to protect this Alliance meet- 
ing—that the Alliance had the right to meet 
unmolested. The meeting was held and 
passed off peaceably with about 150 union 
men parading in front of the theater but 
moving on at the request of the police. 
Since that day the plants have been running 
without interruption or serious trouble. 

And so I went through a strike. The posi- 
tion of the public official whose first duty is 
to preserve law and order and to take no 
sides in a labor controversy is a hard one. 
In the first place, he is placed in the middle 
of five different groups: one, the union group 
under CIO; two, the AF of L union group; 
three, the non-union group of employees: 
four, the business men’s group; and five, the 
employer group. How one man can satisfy 



















all factions is beyond my comprehension. 

My main thought during the strike was to 
attempt to deal fairly with all groups and to 
see whether a major strike could be carried 
through without the bitter clashes that have 
characterized labor struggles in other cities. 
I have discovered that the employer group 
can be talked to and that they will listen to 
reason. I cannot comment on the merits of 
the cause of the strikers, but I will say that 
the evening that these men spent at my 
home I shall always remember. They did 
all the talking. They are all of them young 
and most of them high school graduates. 
From the conversation I became convinced 
the present labor struggle is different from 
all others that have preceded it. The history 
of our major labor difficulties, dating back 
to the Civil War, shows that the main issue 
in those strikes was wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. In the present struggle it 
seems that wages, hours of employment, and 
working conditions are generally satisfactory. 
The main issue today is recognition and a 
voice in the management. Time alone will 
tell who wins the battle. 

Our major strike lasted over six weeks. It 
might be of interest to note that during that 
entire period the local newspaper did not 
carry a single editorial commenting on the 
merits of the controversy. Its stories carried 
the daily news of the strike in’a very im- 
partial manner. 

It is also interesting to note that during 
the strike period three regular meetings of 


the city council were held without the strike’s | 


being mentioned. At no time during the 
entire period did any member of the council 
attempt to interfere in any way with the 
governmental method employed. 

Because of the lack of violence, absence 
of newspaper editorial comment, and non- 
council interference, certain groups tried to 
create the impression that the press, busi- 
ness men, and the municipal administration 
were not in sympathy with the corporation 
and favored the union side. However, look- 
ing back I believe: that all sides now feel 
that the method used was the right one. 

During a period such as we _ passed 
through, I find that men do not think 
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straight. Their jobs, their business, and 
their future are at stake, and the problem 
presents so many dire possibilities that their 
ability to try calmly to reason the thing out 
evaporates. During such a time the “hot 
heads” must be controlled, all fantastic 
schemes discarded, and above all, the con- 
troversy must not be constantly excited by 
pressure groups. We went through a strike 
and did it peaceably, I believe, because we 
used common sense and were willing at all 
times to talk matters over with all groups; 
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because we insisted that the present gov- 
ernmental machinery would function during 
a crisis as well as during normal times; 
because we believed that the men involved 
could be shown that after their difficulties 
had been ironed out they all would have to 
work together again and that during the 
controversial period the observance of law, 
order, and good sportsmanship would make 
such working together possible. 

And so we passed peaceably through the 
city’s first major labor trouble. 


Maintaining [Industrial Peace 


By LYMAN S. MOORE* 


Assistant Director, Institute for Training in Municipal Administration 


Cities which provide non-violent methods of settling labor disputes not only 
will save money but also will contribute to a more productive community life. 


TRIKES are costly: To workers in loss 
of wages. In 1936, 776,081 workers 
were involved in 2,089 strikes which 

resulted in 13,763,206 man-days of idleness 
during that year.' Wage losses due to strikes 
in 1936 must therefore be measured in tens 
of millions of dollars. 

To workers, in terms of special assess- 
ments and contributions to strike funds. 

To industry, in terms of orders that have 
been delayed or lost entirely. A. P. Sloan, 
president of General Motors, estimated the 
loss to the national income from the General 
Motors strike in the hundreds of millions.” 

To capital, in expenditures for espionage, 
strike breakers, tear gas, etc. The gross 
income of the Pinkerton Detective Agency 
from “industrial service”» was $900,000 in 





* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Moore holds an M. A. 


degree from the University of Wisconsin and Ph.D., 


1936, from Northwestern University; was for- 
merly assistant to the head of the political science 
department, Northwestern University; and has 
been in his present position since 1934. He is au- 
thor of The Merit System in Illinois. 

1 Monthly Labor Review, March, 1937, p. 650. 
_ Ina letter to stockholders, quoted in Chicago 
Daily News, April 2, 1937. 


1934, $1,000,000 in 1935, and $440,000 dur- 
ing the first.seven months of 1936. Pinker- 
ton’s is only one of approximately 200 de- 
tective agencies which have specialized in 
industrial service of this type. One Pitts- 
burgh contracting company spent $289,452 
in 1931 and 1932 for such services in order 
to avoid payment of a union wage scale 
which would have cost $51,849 on that par- 
ticular project.* 

To local merchants who suffer from loss 
of income by a large proportion of their cus- 
tomers. As an example of what this can 
mean in a particular city, the weekly wage 
loss in Saginaw, Michigan, during the recent 
General Motors strike amounted to approx- 
imately $250,000. 

To local government, in loss of time of 
municipal officials and police departments. 
The time of mayors, managers, councilmen, 
and other officials is often completely monop- 
olized at the expense of regular city business, 


3 From data reported in hearings before sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor on violations of free speech and rights 
of labor. 
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while special police can be detailed only by 
causing other police activities to suffer. 

To local government, for tear and nauseat- 
ing gas and other equipment which have 
been purchased to handle strikes and vio- 
lence. During the first nine months of 1936, 
local governments spent at least $50,000 for 
gas and gas equipment alone.* It is reported 
that the sheriff of Lake County, Illinois, 
spent at least $3,000 for the gas used in one 
attack on strikers in the Fansteel strike at 
Waukegan, Illinois.® 

To governments in loss of public revenues. 
The state of Michigan is reported to have 
estimated its loss in sales tax revenues dur- 
ing the first two months of 1937 at $500,000 
as a direct result of the widespread strikes in 
that state.® 

To the entire community when the result 
of a strike is the permanent discontinuance 
of an industry. Two such cases have already 
occurred, in Joliet, Illinois, and Wilmington, 
Delaware.‘ Such results may spring from an 
arbitrary attitude on the part of either labor 
or capital, or both. In such cases the costs 
in terms of unproductive capital and the 
readjustment of idle labor are difficult to 
determine but are certainly high. 

Of even more importance than the money 
cost of strikes is the cost to the nation as a 
whole as a result of lowered morale, the bit- 
ter feeling which results from violence, and 
strained relations between capital and labor 
as partners in industrial enterprise. This 
leads to the statement of a proposition with 
which few can disagree: namely that gov- 
ernment in the United States has the re- 
sponsibility for so determining the conditions 
of a labor dispute that violence and strikes 
are unnecessary factors in the negotiations. 
Government must take the lead in discover- 
ing alternative, less costly, and more peace- 
ful methods of discussion between capital 
and labor as they negotiate their fair shares 
of industrial income. 

What role should local government play 


4 This amount was computed from amounts re- 
ported in detail in the Senate Committee hearings. 
5 Chicago American, February 26, 1937. 
6 Detroit News, March 15, 1937. 
7 New York Times, March 27, 1937. 
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in the exercise of this responsibility? The 
part that a city manager can play in the 
peaceful settlement of a labor dispute is 
demonstrated in the article by Henry Traxler 
in this issue of PuBLICc MANAGEMENT. But 
the chief administrator of a city is not 
always so fortunate in his relationships with 
capital, labor, and the community at large; 
and the part that he personally can play in 
settling disputes must necessarily be limited 
by the size and nature of the community and 
by his own status in the community. It is 
probable that only in smaller cities where 
industries are few and where the chief ad- 
ministrator has the complete confidence of 
all community groups can the city rely on 
the city manager’s or mayor’s own acts to 
achieve peaceful settlement of such disputes. 

At least two of the larger cities in the 
country, Philadelphia and Toledo, have rec- 
ognized the desirability of providing a local 
labor relations board to which capital and 
labor can turn for conciliatory service in 
negotiating a dispute. Mayor La Guardia 
has just announced the appointment of a 
similar board in New York City. A brief 
description of the nature and activities of 
the Toledo Peace Board may be of value to 
other cities considering a similar agency. 

The Toledo Peace Board was initiated in 
the summer of 1935 at the suggestion of 
Edward F. McGrady, assistant secretary of 
the United States Department of Labor. The 
membership consisted of 18 citizens, 5 nom- 
inated by the central labor union, 5 named 
by the local chamber of commerce, and 8 
selected at large by Mr. McGrady. The rep- 
resentatives at large included two judges, 
two attorneys, a Catholic monsignor, a Jew- 
ish rabbi, a merchant, and the county relief 
director. 

During the first eight months of its ex- 
istence, the Board was entirely a voluntary 
agency and had no relation to the municipal 
government. On March 30, 1936, however, 
the city of Toledo assumed responsibility for 
the financing of the Board under an ordi- 
nance which permitted the mayor to fill any 
vacancies. Members of the Board serve with- 
out compensation, but a full-time director is 
employed. The Board was authorized to 
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expend not more than $5,625 during the last 
nine months of 1936. 

The principles governing the action of the 
Toledo Peace Board as suggested by Mr. 
McGrady are as follows: “(1) Members of 
the Board should never vote on the question 
of an issue being right or wrong 
but should strive to find that 
which is fair and suggest it to 
the parties in dispute; they may 
accept or reject. (2) Members 
cannot and should not order 
anyone to do anything. The 
mere fact that a union or em- 
ployer can lose nothing through 
dealing with the Board will 
make for greater confidence in 
and cooperation with the 
Board. (3) Services of the 
Board are always conciliatory, 
and arbitration never should be 
undertaken by any member or 
the director, even though both parties may 
agree to it. Even if the Board should ar- 
bitrate fairly at all times, confidence in it 
would be lost in some quarters. (4) The 
Board cannot promote organization of em- 
ployees, nor can it interfere with such organ- 
ization activities.”® During its brief history, 
then, the Board has served merely as a 
conciliatory agency and has been the means 
of bringing about peaceful negotiation 
through the efforts of its director and its 
members. In July, 1936, it was reported that 
“since the Peace Board became effective, no 
labor situation has developed to anything 
like the extent of ugliness which character- 
ized its earlier labor troubles in the Toledo 
area. Only one difficulty has developed into 
a strike of any stubbornness. In that case, 
while both parties were somewhat reluctant 
at first to throw their cards on the table be- 
fore Peace Board representatives, those rep- 
resentatives had a major part in the settle- 
ment.””? 

It appears that the Toledo Peace Board 
has secured prestige and position for itself 


LYMAN 


8 Edmund Ruffin, “The Toledo Industrial Peace 
Board,” Toledo City Journal, February 6, 1937. 


® Carlton W. Matson, “Toledo’s Plan to End 
Strikes,” Nation’s Business, July, 1936. 
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in the community as far as the public, news- 
papers, labor, and management are con- 
cerned. In no case has it attempted to co- 
erce either party to a dispute, but its posi- 
tion is such that when it publicizes its will- 
ingness to serve as negotiator this constitutes 
legitimate pressure on the par- 
ties because of public feeling on 
the question. 

There are certain basic ques- 
tions which must be answered 
by any city which wishes to set 
up a similar conciliation agency. 
Some of these questions can be 
answered on the basis of To- 
ledo’s experience and some will 
have to be decided anew. 

Representation. The method 
of appointing board members 
must be chosen with care. Rep- 
resentatives of capital and labor 
should be selected by local or- 
ganizations which best represent the two 
groups—chambers of commerce, central la- 
bor unions, etc. Even if public officials were 
completely objective in these appointments, 
to deny each group the opportunity to name 
its own representatives would permit them 
to challenge the representativeness of the ap- 
pointments and might jeopardize the whole 
experiment. 

It goes without saying that labor and cap- 
ital should be represented equally on the 
board. From the viewpoint of labor, this 
may create some difficulty in a community 
where the conflict between C.I.O. and A.F. 
of L. labor groups is acute. It should be 
recognized that the national conflict between 
these two organizations is not always carried 
down to the local communities. Where the 
two organizations exist side by side in bitter 
struggle, however, some answer will have to 
be found to the problem of giving both 
groups a hearing and at the same time giving 
labor no more than an equal voice with 
capital on the board. On the basis of 
Toledo’s experience, it is probably desirable 
to give representatives of the public a more 
numerous voice than either labor or capital, 
but not as great a voice as both combined. 
For example, on a board of seven this might 
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mean two representatives of capital, two of 
labor, and three of the public. 

Appointment of public representatives on 
the board should be made by some public 
official. The choice probably narrows down 
to the chief administrative officer or the 
legislative body. Inasmuch as the board is 
dealing primarily with questions of public 
policy the council may properly be given 
final authority over the appointments. The 
chief administrator, however, will have fre- 
quent contacts with the board and may, 
therefore, be authorized to make the initial 
appointments. This suggests that the mayor 
in mayor-council cities or the manager in 
council-manager cities might nominate a list 
from whom the council would appoint, or 
might appoint with confirmation by the coun- 
cil. In council-manager cities, the mayor 
might be considered as the initial appointing 
authority. Toledo was unusually successful 
in securing public representatives who dem- 
onstrated their capacity for impartial and 
objective consideration of questions brought 
before them. The appointing authority who 
is responsible for selecting these impartial 
representatives of that broad group called 
“the public” will have to exercise this re- 
sponsibility with the utmost caution. Obvi- 
ously, impartiality cannot be secured simply 
by requiring it in the ordinance or other pro- 
vision setting up the board. 

2. Finance. Even though the members 
of the board are not compensated for their 
services, there will be certain necessary 
expenses. In any community which is under- 
going a series of labor disputes, a full-time 
director or secretary will probably be found 
necessary. The Toledo experience indicates 
that the activities of the director in making 
direct contacts with parties of the dispute 
were invaluable in persuading these parties 
to bring questions before the board. The 
principle of public responsibility for all ex- 
penses incurred is a valid one to follow 
and it would be unwise to secure contribu- 
tions from any private groups in the com- 
munity because of unwanted obligations that 
this might entail. 

3. Rules of Procedure. These should ap- 
ply to the acts of the board as a whole and 
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of the individual members. Here the prin- 
ciples suggested by Mr. McGrady for the 
Toledo Board may serve as a guide, as they 
seem to have been successful in Toledo in 
insuring confidence in the activities of the 
Board. The fact that neither party to a 
dispute had anything to lose by asking the 
good offices of the Board appears to have 
been significant in Toledo. 

It will have to be decided whether the 
board should act as a whole or by panels 
appointed for each dispute. The first chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations Board 
discovered that success was often achieved 
by appointing a panel of two, one represent- 
ing capital and the other labor (but neither 
having any personal connection with the 
case) to investigate and advise on particular 
disputes. “When you bring together an 
experienced labor leader and a fair-minded 
industrialist and say to them, ‘Here is a 
controversy; work it out together,’ you have 
given them a challenge and a responsibility 
which they will do their level best to meet. 
They realize that it is up to them; there is 
no neutral or public representative present 
before whom they might be tempted to serve 
merely as advocates for the respective dis- 
putants. The job is theirs, and theirs alone. 
And so they sit down and hear both sides 
and thresh the matter out between them- 
selves. Experience has shown that they will 
nearly always agree that one side is wrong 
and that it should recede from its position, 
or that there is a measure of right on both 
sides, in which event they will agree upon 
some reasonable middle ground for dispos- 
ing of the issue. The parties themselves will 
be prone to accept the recommendations, 
because the employer will be greatly influ- 
enced by the view of his fellow-employer on 
the committee, and the union will be greatly 
influenced by the views of the labor mem- 
ber of the committee.”!° The psychology of 
this method of conciliation may operate to 
minimize the controversy and emphasize the 
conciliatory aspects of the problem. The 
two-man panel has been used with success 


10 Lloyd K. Garrison, “New Techniques in La- 
bor Settlements,” Survey Graphic, April, 1935, pp. 
164 and 198. 
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by the Mayor’s Labor Board in Philadelphia. 

The panel method is desirable because it 
gets the working group down to an effective 
size. However, the panel might properly be 
required to report frequently to the full 
board during the negotiations, because the 
more people who are informed on the real 
issues, the better. 

4. Jurisdiction. Here is involved the vital 
problem of the relationship of a local labor 
relations board with agencies established by 
state and national government to deal with 
similar problems. It is rather obvious that 
a local labor relations board should not be 
asked or expected to deal with a labor dis- 
pute which is national in scope. No local 
labor relations board could have been suc- 
cessful in dealing with the General Motors 
strike, which had to be handled by negotia- 
tion between an industry with plants in 
many states and a nation-wide labor organ- 
ization. It required both national and state 
authorities to deal with these conflicting in- 
terests, and any local labor relations board 
should be expected to deal only with labor 
disputes which are local in nature. 

The jurisdiction of the board may prop- 
erly be limited in another direction. The 
board should not be expected to consider 
individual grievances of a petty nature, 
unless these affect the labor relations and 
personnel policy of the entire plant. Indus- 
trial management should be held responsible 
for establishing a constructive personnel 
policy and orderly machinery for handling 
such grievances, and unions should forego 
the use of the strike or other coercion to 
compel the settlement of individual cases one 
way or the other. Only where the frequency 
of grievances indicates the lack of effective 
machinery within the plant, should such 
cases be considered of sufficient importance 
to come to the attention of the board. 

It is probable also that at this stage in 
their development, local labor relations 
boards should not be authorized to exercise 
coercive authority in any labor situation. 
Governments in this country are just feeling 
their way as far as arbitration and concilia- 
tion are concerned. The Wagner Act, which 
establishes a national labor relations board 
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with full authority to investigate any labor 
dispute, to make certain findings with respect 
to the facts of the dispute, and to issue 
orders to either or both parties leading to 
collective bargaining on the issues involved, 
was held valid by the Supreme Court on 
April 12. Bills have been introduced into 
several state legislatures which provide for 
miniature labor relations boards patterned 
after the national board, and a “baby Wag- 
ner Act” has just been passed in Wisconsin. 
It should therefore be recognized that gov- 
ernmental machinery in the field of labor 
relations is still in a trial and error stage. 

Until some stability has been achieved on 
national and state lines, local communities 
must proceed slowly in vesting extensive 
authority in local boards. However, limited 
experience indicates that local boards whose 
authority is purely conciliatory can be of ex- 
ceptional value in supplementing state and 
national activities and in dealing with local 
disputes which cannot compete in importance 
with larger scale disputes which must neces- 
sarily take first place as far as national 
and state authorities are concerned. Also, as 
labor dispute machinery develops, some com- 
munities may wish to experiment with vol- 
untary arbitration, which the Toledo board 
has refused to undertake. 

No matter whether city manager, mayor, 
or peace board undertakes the arduous task 
of conciliator, the central problem is one of 
diplomacy, tact, and enduring patience. 
Varying degrees of reasonableness in either 
or both parties will make each dispute pe- 
culiar in itself. In some cases when all facts 
are made known to both parties in an 
impartial hearing the dispute will dissolve. 

“Sweet reasonableness” in labor disputes 
may be a mirage which cannot be hoped for. 
However, public administration, like scien- 
tific management in private industry, has 
always set its goal as finding “the one best 
way.” Public administrators may legitimately 
persuade parties to labor disputes that in- 
telligent decisions based on the known facts 
will produce better results for both sides 
than bird-shot settlements compelled by vio- 
lence and grounded on partial ignorance of 
the situation. 




















The Role of Facts in City Administration 


By ALBERT LEPAWSKY* 


OCIETY is so in the habit of collecting 

figures and facts and writing them 
down on sheets of paper and printing 
them into books that we little realize that 
this is one of the unique and characteristic 
habits of our age. Some one has estimated 
that each decade we add to our libraries 
more books than have ever before been 
written in the entire history of the world. 
At this rate, our future archaeologists may 
have to designate the age following the ma- 
chine age as the book age or the fact age or, 
if our statistical habits continue, the punch- 
card age. 

Municipal government is not untouched 
by this widespread system of hieroglyphics 
in which statistics and words and pieces of 
paper and documents and books play so 
large a part in daily affairs. To be sure, 
municipal experts complain all the while that 
they lack adequate knowledge to arrive at 
workable administrative techniques and de- 
cisions. But compared to other fields, there 
is no shirking in municipal government, for 
across the desks of our mayors, managers, 
and public administrators there is hurtling 
a relentless barrage of documents concerning 
municipal affairs. It is therefore proper to 
inquire into the actual role played by mu- 
nicipal facts in the field of government and 
public administration. 

Under ideal conditions, municipal informa- 
tion performs three major functions. (1) It 
tells the municipal administrator all the im- 
mediate and background facts about the 
specific administrative problem or govern- 


*Epitor’s Notre: Mr. Lepawsky received a 


Ph.D. degree in 1931 from the University of 
Chicago; was director, research division, depart- 
ment of law, city of Chicago, 1935; and since 1936 
has been assistant director, Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago. 


Assistant Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 
Facts help administrators solve municipal problems, and, according to Mr. 


Lepawsky, The Municipal Year Book for 1937, just off the press, is the 
most comprehensive municipal almanac of governmental facts yet produced. 
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mental program he is dealing with. (2) It 
furnishes the administrator comparative 
facts about practices or conditions in other 
cities and thus suggests solutions for his own 
problems. (3) It contributes to the develop- 
ment of a body of professional knowledge 
about municipal administration and thus 
promotes the interests of municipal govern- 
ment generally. 

Municipal information is often called for 
more widely outside the city hall than within 
it. This characteristic pattern of nongovern- 
mental or quasi-governmental activity in the 
field of government is one of the principal 
features of municipal fact collection in the 
United States. With growing frequency, of 
course, municipal officials seek to solve their 
administrative tangles by collecting as much 
pertinent information as they can about the 
affairs of their own city as well as about 
comparative practices in other cities, but 
the information is often compiled for them 
by outside agencies. These activities range 
from the constant inquiries about detailed 
expenditures asked by non-official municipal 
research bureaus to occasional requests for 
information sent in by careful creators of 
questionnaires, such as the International 
City Managers’ Association. For the fourth 
consecutive year the Association has pub- 
lished The Municipal Year Book, which 
may be regarded as the most comprehensive 
municipal almanac of governmental fact and 
current journal of the outstanding municipal 
trends and practices yet produced in the 
United States. 

The 1937 Municipal Year Book, following 
the pattern of the previous Year Books, 
presents comparative statistical data for 
more than 800 cities over 10,000 in popula- 
tion, covering such topics as form of mu- 
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nicipal government, size and term of city 
council, registration and election statistics, 
utilities, and municipal personnel. It not 
only presents in tabular form interesting 
comparative data for all cities on each of 
these topics, but it also provides a cross- 


section picture of facts about 
individual cities which may be 
a welcome contribution to mu- 
nicipal officials who want to 
know what their own city really 
looks like as more and more of 
its measurable features are dis- 
covered and recorded. 

For the first time, too, the 
Year Book presents the most 
recent general financial statis- 
tics, relief and recovery finan- 
cial figures, and state grants-in- 
aid data, compiled with the aid 
of the Census Bureau and a 
number of other federal agen- 
cies. Also new is a section pre- 
pared with the aid of the National Bureau 
of Standards listing sources of standards and 
specifications which may be used by mu- 
nicipal purchasing officers and other admin- 
istrators. It contains, moreover, revised list- 
ings of model municipal ordinances, services 
available to cities, names of major city offi- 
cials and selected periodicals, books, pamph- 
lets, and reports on various detailed munici- 
pal questions. 

In addition to these statistical data and 
tabular listings, there is an entirely new 
series of articles of one hundred pages pre- 
pared by outstanding authorities who deal 
with a number of frontier subjects in the 
field of municipal personnel, including the 
professionalization of the municipal service, 
city-wide municipal employee associations, 
educational preparation for public adminis- 
tration, purchasing power of municipal em- 
ployees, and municipal credit unions. As in 
former volumes, there are separate articles 
tracing the major developments of the year 
in each of twenty-odd line and staff func- 
tions, written by the same experts who 
analyzed these subjects last year. The vol- 
ume opens with a revealing general review 
of the principal urban problems and recent 
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trends in municipal government prepared by 
Clarence A. Dykstra and based upon the 
findings of the Urbanism Committee of the 
National Resources Committee, of which 
Mr. Dykstra is chairman. 

Behind the achievements of the editors 
and contributors of The Munic- 
ipal Year Book is a long story 
of municipal statistics in the 
United States which goes back 
at least 50 years. As the Na- 
tional Resources Committee’s 
Urbanism Committee has so 
aptly shown in its /nterim Re- 
port of July, 1936, official and 
comprehensive collections of 
municipal facts date back to the 
Census of 1880 and 1890, pre- 
ceding even the Census Bu- 
reau’s early achievements in the 
field of municipal accounting at 
the end of the century. Ironi- 
cally enough, federal statistical 
reports relating to city life and city govern- 
ment have retrogressed in the face of a 
swiftly increasing population. Between 1880 
and 1930 the number of urban places in 
the United States increased 188 per cent, 
from 1099 to 3165, and the urban popula- 
tion increased 382 per cent, from 14,000,000 
to 69,000,000. Urban reporting and statis- 
tics, on the other hand, have undergone a 
recession from the generally inclusive, 
broadly entitled Social Statistics of Cities in 
the Census of 1880 to the specialized Finan- 
cial Statistics of Cities, supplemented by 
specialized studies of particular federal bu- 
reaus today. In 1880 these general compila- 
tions covered 17 major subjects for 222 cities 
of 10,000 and over, while in 1934 they were 
restricted to financial data for only 94 cities 
of 100,000 and over. 

This decline in our federal and official 
Statistics of cities is a reflection of the rel- 
ative neglect of urban government until 
recently and is to be explained partly by the 
deflection of much of the nation’s talents and 
energies into industrial and commercial chan- 
nels. Delving into the history of municipal 
fact-finding, administrators may wonder why 
our agricultural statistics have not been 
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similarly curtailed, in fact, have been con- 
tinually expanded into the most detailed 
statistical reporting about farm production 
and even farm life. The answer is probably 
to be found in the development of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as a single federal 
agency representing, in spite of recent revela- 
tions about widespread farm tenancy and 
farm laboring, a more or less unified eco- 
nomic interest which finds no equivalent in 
the amorphous and disparate groups which 
make up our urban society. 

It may be that urban society in the United 
States will find it difficult if not impossible 
to achieve the necessary unity to demand 
sufficient recognition for the restoration of 
official federal fact-collection about urban 
government. On the other hand, in the fields 
of health, education, unemployment, employ- 
ment exchange, and social security there are 
already increasing demands for continuing 
data, and since the depression social welfare 
administration has witnessed continual ac- 
cretions of special surveys and reports on 
hours, wages, and relief. 

Another lesson to be learned from the 
long history of agricultural as well as urban 
statistics is the necessity of collecting facts 
which are relevant to some broad program 
or purpose. While it is desirable to em- 
phasize the type of facts about city govern- 
ment and urban life which will contribute to 
our knowledge about financial trends and 
comparative administrative practices, it must 
be recognized that organized bodies of 
knowledge and habits of fact-collection of 
this type have certain incidental advantages 
which redound to the welfare of urban 
affairs generally. 

The very existence of an official fact col- 
lecting agency in a certain field is itself an 
important and influential fact. The history 
of governmental agencies is rife with evi- 
dence that there is a definite sequence from 
fact-collecting to policy-making and from 
administrative research to group-interest pro- 
motion, and that an official agency maintain- 
ing a mature system of fact-collection plays 
a very strategic part in the formulation of 
workable and acceptable administrative prac- 
tices and governmental policies. In agricul- 
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ture, seed distribution projects, and soil con- 
servancy techniques were designed to in- 
crease farm yields even before the current 
agricultural program and allotment plan, 
and none of these would have been possible 
without the steady accumulation, by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, of facts 
and figures since the early days of the land- 
grant colleges, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and extension projects. 

Is it possible that such nuclei as the 
Division of Financial Statistics of States 
and Cities and the Municipal Reference and 
Information Service of the Census Bureau 
will extend from the function of compiling 
and rendering statistical and general in- 
formation into the rounding out and expand- 
ing of advisory services already being fur- 
nished to cities by several other federal 
bureaus and ultimately to a national program 
designed to improve the urban community? 

Whether or not the compilation of mu- 
nicipal statistics on a national scale is 
again to become a regular official task sup- 
plementing the intensive fact-finding activ- 
ities which have more recently been devel- 
oped by professional, quasi-governmental, 
and municipal agencies, we may nevertheless 
look forward on the basis of present trends 
to various major developments. 

1. For one thing municipal statistics, 
official or non-official, may no longer re- 
main, in fact they no longer are, purely 
financial or administrative or even govern- 
mental facts but will incorporate social and 
economic data which attempt to describe 
conditions of people and things outside the 
city hall, which city officials will have to 
understand increasingly if they are to deal 
ably with their growing tasks in the fields 
of public assistance, unemployment, housing, 
planning, transportation, and regulation of 
working and living conditions of all kinds. 

2. Municipal information can no longer 
be restricted to facts about the city as a 
corporate entity but may have to incor- 
porate complete data as far as possible for 
all overlapping local bodies and wherever 
possible for the surrounding and suburban 
area of the wider metropolitan district. It 
is manifestly misleading to speak of city 
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financial statistics or city statistics of any 
other type which do not include complete 
data for all municipal authorities that cover 
the city, even though they happen to pos- 
sess an independent status by some statutory 
accident. 

3. Municipal administrators may find it 
necessary to distinguish more sharply be- 
tween general statistics and reporting for 
administrative, technical, and governmental 
consumption on the one hand and local pop- 
ular reporting for public consumption on the 
other. Developments in the field of public 
reporting depend in part on the growth of 
organized bodies of municipal fact, but we 
face here two different problems which 
should not be confused. The object of pub- 
lic reporting is to inform the local public 
about selected aspects of their government; 
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the object of municipal fact-finding is to 
help administrators arrive at solutions of 
municipal problems that are either general 
and national or specific and local. 

Recording and funding of facts and knowl- 
edge are the first step in the development of 
a science. Logicians may say, of course, 
that municipal government, like the art of 
politics, cannot qualify as a science. But 
we cannot be content with the mere trickling 
down of a few tested techniques and prac- 
tices into a sediment of general experience 
and habit. We must continue to compile 
facts and findings and comparative practices 
about municipal government and municipal 
affairs. This body of experience must be 
regarded more and more as public property, 
and it must be made fluid and easily access- 
ible to administrators the country over. 


On Reducing Telephone Rates 


By NEVILLE MILLER* 
Mayor, Louisville, Kentucky; President, Kentucky Municipal League 


Cities should assume responsibility for reasonable telephone rates, accord- 
ing to Mayor Miller, who here indicates some of the factors to be 
considered in a rate case based on his successful fight in Louisville. 


TWO-YEAR telephone rate contro- 
versy in Kentucky came to an abrupt 
end on December 31, 1936, when the 

Kentucky Public Service Commission en- 
tered an order agreed to by the Southern 
Bell Telephone Company and the city of 
Louisville reducing the rates throughout 
the state in the amount of $525,000. Be- 
cause of the large portion of the business 
transacted in Louisville and the extremely 
large percentage of the company’s entire 
profit derived from the Louisville business, 
5440,000 of the reduction was allocated to 
the Louisville subscribers. A former order 
of the Commission entered October 1, 1936, 





= Eprtor’s Nore: Mr. Miller, mayor of Louis- 
ville since 1933, is a graduate of Princeton and of 
the Harvard Law School. He was dean of the 


wn School, University of Louisville, 1930 to 
933. 


allowed the establishment of toll charges 
between exchanges within counties, but this 
feature proved so distasteful that the order 
was rescinded before the date on which it 
was to become effective. The present order 
does not provide for such tolls and it was 
this feature of the controversy in which the 
rural districts were mostly interested. 

The $440,000 in reduced rates was spread 
over the entire schedule, some of the vari- 
ous reductions being as follows: monthly 
rate business phone reduced from $10 to 
$8.75; one-party residence, $4.25 to $3.75; 
two-party residence, $3.75 to $3.00. The 
reductions also apply to extension phones, 
hand sets, new connections, and other parts 
of the schedule of charges. The company 
in addition paid the city $50,000 to help 
defray the costs of the litigation as provided 
by the terms of an ordinance of 1929 fixing 
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the rates for a five-year period. 

The state legislature in 1934 created, over 
the protest of the cities, a Public Service 
Commission. Prior to that time utility 
rates in Louisville had been prescribed by 
city ordinance and controversies settled by 
injunction proceedings in the federal courts. 
Because former administrations had agreed 
to increases in telephone rates there had 
been no rate controversies. However, the 
present administration believed the increases 
unjustified and when the telephone offi- 
cials refused to enter into negotiations, 
plans were made to compel a reduction in 
rates. Expert utility counsel was employed 
to make an appraisal of the telephone com- 
pany’s property and determine depreciation, 
operating costs, and other rate factors. There 
then ensued a long-drawn-out controversy 
involving an injunction suit and finally hear- 
ings before the Public Service Commission. 
I am convinced that the final success was 
due to the thorough detailed preparation 
which took months to complete and was 
very expensive but nevertheless proved well 
worth the time and cost. 

Any city that undertakes to obtain a rate 
reduction must employ a capable staff of 
lawyers, engineers, and accountants suffi- 
cient in number to conclude the assignment 
within a reasonable period of time. Ade- 
quate preparation of the case is essential 
because the city must have provable facts 
sufficient to sustain its contention, and rate 
cases generally require more time than can 
be given to them by the regular city staff. 
Perhaps the most important items to con- 
sider in a rate case are: (1) appraisal of 
the company’s property; (2) depreciation; 
(3) operation expense; and (4) rate of 
return. There are many other items which 
should receive careful study such as the 
relationship with the Western Electric Com- 
pany, the question of used and useful prop- 
erty, the method of retiring property (so as 
to see that proper charges go into the 
depreciation reserve rather than through 
operating expenses), license fees, and separa- 
tion of interstate and intrastate business. 
Only the first four items are considered in 
this article. 


1. Appraisal of the Company’s Property. 
This is one of the chief obstacles in a rate 
case. Attempts to arrive at a fair valuation 
by methods other than by physical appraisal 
have been unsuccessful. 

The United States Supreme Court in 1935 
held! that the use of indices “was inapt and 
improper, is not calculated to obtain a fair 
or accurate result” although Justice Stone in 
the minority opinion held that “an examina- 
tion of the present record will disclose that 
the results obtained by the application of 
price indices to the historical cost of plant 
are far less variable than engineer’s valua- 
tions and in general are probably more trust- 
worthy.” 

2. Depreciation. Perhaps the most vul- 
nerable spot of a telephone company’s case 
is the proper determination of depreciation 
in its two parts, annual accruals and that 
deductible in the ascertainment of fair value. 
Prior to the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Lindheimer Case? in 
1934, the companies treated the matter of 
annual accrual for depreciation and the 
amount properly deductible in determining 
fair value as having no relation to each 
other. But this decision put a stop to this 
fallacious practice. The court recognized the 
proposition that there is a direct relation, 
and that the aggregate of the depreciation 
reserve, in the absence of an affirmative 
showing by the company to the contrary. 
should be given real weight in ascertaining 
the amount of depreciation existent in a 
given property when looking to the establish- 
ment of the fair value. The result of this 
decision is to place the burden upon the 
company to show that there is no relation 
between the two propositions. If the com- 
pany is successful in this it leaves itself 
open to the attack that there is an over- 
accrual to the depreciation reserve which 
vests the public authorities, in projecting 
into the future, with the right to step up the 
anticipated net operating revenue due to the 


1West vs. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Company, 295 U.S. 662. 


2 Lindheimer vs. Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
292 U. S. 151, 78 L. ed. 1182. 
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fact that operating expenses, in so far as de- 
preciation is concerned, will be lessened. 

3. Operation Expense. A most careful 
examination of the operating expense ac- 
count is usually productive of results, as 
there is a 16 to 1 ratio when compared with 
deductions from the rate base. 
Many items such as the pension 
fund expense, for example, are 
open to question. For the year 
1935 the various Bell companies 
charged $11,324,012 pension ex- 
pense to operating expenses. 
There are two features about 
this which invalidate the right 
to charge the accruals for the 
pension fund to operating ex- 
pense: (1) no employee has any 
vested right to a pension, (2) 
the interest on the principal of 
the pension fund as it already 
exists has for the last several 
years exceeded the amount paid 
out in pensions. The Bell companies in 1935 
received $5,787,137 as interest on their pen- 
sion funds and paid out as pensions to re- 
tired employees during the same year only 
$4,386,740. 

4. Rate of Return. The question of what 
rate of return should be allowed a telephone 
company—or any other utility—is of ex- 
treme importance in a rate case. The ratio 
between rate of return and valuation runs 
roughly about 16 to 1. This means that 
in order to get a dollar reduction in rates 
it is necessary (on a 6 per cent return basis) 
to reduce claimed valuation by $16. In 
Louisville the telephone company claimed 
8 per cent return on a valuation of $12,000,- 
000. A reduction of $120,000 in rates could 
be secured in two ways: (1) a reduction of 
the valuation of the property by $1,500,000, 
or (2) a reduction in the rate of return of 
1 per cent; i. e., from 8 per cent to 7 per 
cent. Of course a larger reduction in the 
rates could be secured by larger reductions 
in the valuation and rate of return. 

The depression has had a very marked 


NEVILLE 


3 Los Angeles & Electric Corporation vs. Rail- 
road Commission of California, 289 U. S. 287, 77 
L. ed. 1199, 53 S. Ct. 53. 
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effect upon the rate of return which has 
been approved recently by the courts. The 
United States Supreme Court in 1933 said*® 
that after 1929 “the country was facing a 
most serious decline in prices. It was enter- 
ing upon a period of such depression as to 
constitute ‘a new experience to 
the present generation.’ It was 
not the usual case of possible 
fluctuating conditions, but of a 
changed economic level.” In 
line with this decision and with 
economic realities, various 
courts and commissions 
throughout the country have 
held that the rates of return 
from 5 per cent to 6 per cent 
are ample under present con- 
ditions. The highest court of 
the state of Virginia in 1934 
held* that “. . . It cannot be 
said with reason that the pre- 
scription of rates for a public 
utility company which yield to it a net re- 
turn of 4.98 per cent is, in effect, a confisca- 
tion of its property or deprives it of its 
property without due process of law.” 
Telephone companies have financed their 
operations at a rate of interest considerably 
below what they claim as a fair rate of return 
for rate making purposes. All utility financ- 
ing in 1935, over a billion dollars’ worth, 
was done at a rate of return to the public of 
3.81 per cent. 

The investigation by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission into the telephone 
industry should prove very helpful to cities 
in telephone rate proceedings. Finally, the 
city officials who are interested in this prob- 
lem should read certain court decisions’ in 
addition to those referred to. Cities should 
assume considerable responsibility for rea- 
sonable rates and proper service if regulation 
is to be halfway satisfactory. 


MILLER 


4 Alexandria Water Company vs. City Council 
of Alexandria, 177 S. E. 454. 


* Maryland Commission vs. Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co., 296 U. S. 661 (1934) ; 
Smith vs. Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 282 U. S. 
133 (1930) ; West Ohio Gas Co. vs. Public Utility 
Commission of Ohio, 294 U. S. 63, 79 L. ed. 761 
(1935). 








Measurement Standards in City Administration 


III. Measuring Fire Department Activities * 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON! 


How can the work of a fire department be measured? This article 
appraises existing standards and suggests a practical program. 


HE general discussion in the previous 
articles in this series has prepared the 
way for an analysis of standards in 
particular departments of government. Fire 
administration will be taken up first because 
the formulation of objectives in this field 
offers fewer difficulties than do many of the 
other municipal activities. 

It is generally agreed that the final objec- 
tive of fire protection is to minimize both 
the fire loss and the fire cost. The total fire 
loss includes: (1) the value of the property 
destroyed, (2) losses due to the disruption 
of business by fire, (3) insurance premiums 
in excess of losses paid, and (4) personal 
injury and loss of life. The fire cost com- 
prehends: (1) the cost of municipal fire pro- 
tection, which is chiefly the cost of operating 
and maintaining the fire department, (2) the 
installation and maintenance cost of private 
fire protection, and (3) the cost of compli- 
ance with laws and ordinances enacted in the 
interest of fire prevention. 

Any administrative action must ultimately 
be evaluated in terms of its effects upon 
these factors of loss and cost. But because 
several of the factors listed above are only 
indirectly affected by fire department policy, 
the discussion here is for the most part lim- 
ited to the direct loss and cost, i.e., the 
value of the property destroyed and the cost 
of operating the fire department. 

Although it is not the function of measure- 
ment standards directly to appraise admin- 
istrative methods, results should be meas- 


* For criticisms and suggestions in the prepara- 
tion of this article the writers are indebted to 
Horatio Bond, George W. Booth, Percy Bughbee, 
George B. Goff, L. W. Hoelscher, and Harold A. 
Stone. 

1 Epiror’s Notre: Mr. Ridley is executive di- 
rector of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Simon is a graduate student and re- 
search assistant in political science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


ured in such a way that specific elements in 
the total administrative set-up can be 
judged. To relate the indices to specific fire 
department activities involves, in the first 
place, comparisons between different admin- 
istrative districts, i.e., fire companies and 
battalions, and in the second place, separa- 
tion, wherever possible, of fire prevention 
from fire protection activities, regardless of 
whether the fire prevention activities are con- 
ducted by a separate bureau or by the 
regular fire-fighting forces. 

Having determined the objectives of fire 
department administration, it remains to 
analyze in terms of those objectives the 
standards that have been used in measuring 
the adequacy and efficiency of their attain- 
ment. These standards include: (1) the 
Grading Schedule of the National Board of 


. Fire Underwriters, (2) fire department ex- 


penditures, (3) standards of effort and per- 
formance, (4) units based on fire losses. 


APPRAISAL OF PRESENT STANDARDS 


1. The National Board Grading Sched- 
ule. The Schedule which the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has used since 1916 to 
classify cities for insurance purposes is very 
widely known. According to engineers of 
the National Board this schedule is designed 
to measure not the adequacy or efficiency 
of the municipal fire department but rather 
the hazard of conflagrations and possibilities 
of large loss fires. There is little wonder, 
therefore, that there should be almost no 
relation between a city’s insurance classifica- 
tion and its fire loss. 

Although the Grading Schedule as a whole 
is inapplicable to the problem of construct- 
ing standards for fire department adminis- 
tration, certain portions, such as the stand- 
ards for number and distribution of men and 
equipment, can be adapted to that purpose. 
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Further reference to these standards will be 
made in the discussion of standards of effort 
and performance. 

2. Fire Department Expenditures. Gen- 
eral accounting principles can of course be 
applied to fire department administration. 
The administrator should have cost data 
classified by organization unit and by object. 
It is especially important to separate fire 
prevention and fire fighting activities. It is 
sometimes the practice to make comparisons 
from year to year and with other cities on the 
basis of “per capita cost of fire department 
operation,” or “cost of operation per $1,000 
valuation.” Such standards have practically 
no significance unless the results, expressed 
in reduction of fire loss, are considered. 

3. Standards of Effort and Performance. 
Effort can be measured in terms of men 
employed and units of equipment. The best 
unit of man-power is the number of men 
multiplied by the hours-per-week of duty. 
Equipment can be measured by the number 
of pieces of apparatus: (1) available for 
active duty (2) in reserve. Apparatus should 
be classified as: hose wagon, pumper, ladder 
truck, etc. 

As mentioned above, some of the items 
in the National Board’s Grading Schedule, 
which is based on the Board’s experience 
in rating the fire defenses of cities, meas- 
ure the adequacy of personnel and equip- 
ment. The most important are: (1) mini- 
mum pumping engine capacity, based on an 
estimate of the rate at which it will be 
necessary to pump water to deal effectively 
with the kinds of fires that may be expected; 
(2) minimum number of companies, based 
on population; (3) minimum number of 
firemen needed adequately to man the avail- 
able equipment; (4) distribution of com- 
panies, based on accessibility of various 
parts of the city. Although they are ad- 
mittedly rough, and not always compre- 
hensive, these standards are a valuable aid 
to the administrator, and any rational plan 
for purchase of equipment and construction 
of fire stations should take them into con- 
sideration. Furthermore, the fourth criterion 
can be used to determine whether the per- 
sonnel and equipment which may have been 





determined to be adequate are efficiently 
distributed. The percentage of area access- 
ible with present distribution is compared 
with the area which would be accessible if 
equipment were properly located. The 
standards have been applied to numerous 
cities by the National Board and by bu- 
reaus of municipal research, and a number 
of opportunities for economizing have been 
disclosed .? 

A commonly employed unit of perform- 
ance for each fire company is the number 
of hours per year of working time actually 
spent in answering alarms and fighting fires. 
A corresponding unit to measure fire preven- 
tion performance, is the number of inspec- 
tions made by the personnel of each com- 
pany. These work-load standards are ad- 
ditional factors that must be considered in 
distributing men and equipment. 

4. Units Based on Fire Losses. It must 
be emphasized again, however, that the final 
criterion of fire department adequacy and 
efficiency is the fire loss. Standards for 
measurement of loss are of three principal 
types: (a) loss compared to risk involved, 
i.e., loss per $1,000 valuation of total burn- 
able property; (b) loss per fire, and (c) 
number of fires per capita or per $1,000 val- 
uation. The method now commonly used in 
employing these units will first be discussed, 
and a suggested method of improving and 
refining the units will follow. 

Before the loss can be interpreted, it must 
be very carefully analyzed, for there are 
numerous factors quite independent of the 
fire department which affect it. The most 
important variables involved, besides the fire 
fighting forces, may be classified into three 
groups: 

Natural factors: The Grading Schedule 
of the National Board makes allowances 
for such factors as frequency of high winds, 
heavy snowfall, severe cold weather, hot 
dry weather, tornadoes, hurricanes and cy- 
clones, earthquakes, and floods. 


2 See, for example, New Haven Taxpayers, Inc., 
Adequacy and Cost of Fire Protection in New 
Haven, 1935; also Boston Municipal Research 
Bureau, Reducing Boston’s Fire Department 
Costs. June, 1934. 25pp. 
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Structural and occupancy factors: This 
category is intended to comprehend the 
whole physical makeup of the city in its 
broadest sense. It includes exposure haz- 
ards (including the presence or absence of 
physical barriers, density of structures, and 
roof construction), type of building construc- 
tion, contents, and risk of occupancy. 

The moral hazard: In its broadest sense, 
this term denotes the effects both of care- 
lessness and of incendiarism. It may be 
affected by racial, social, and economic fac- 
tors and by certain practices of fire insurance 
companies, such as over-insurance. 

(a) Loss per $1,000 valuation. To what 
extent is it possible to account for the above 
factors and thus measure only fire depart- 
ment administration? The first step is to 
express the loss as a ratio of the risk in- 
volved: the loss per $1,000 valuation.® 
This is often a difficult matter because of 
the common practice of assessing property at 
less than its true value. Then, too, from a 
logical standpoint, personal as well as real 
property should be included, with the land 
value omitted. But it is usually more con- 
venient, and sometimes the only possible 
method, to assume personal property and 
land value to be proportional to assessed 
valuation. Statistical tests show that, with 
regard to land value at least, this assump- 
tion introduces only a small percentage of 
error into the figure.* 

But the unadjusted loss per $1,000 valu- 
ation has only a very limited usefulness, for 
it depends upon the assumption, in this case 
unjustified, that the other factors—natural, 
structural and occupancy, and moral—will 
remain constant from time to time and from 
city to city. It might be expected, for in- 
stance, that high fire department operating 
expenditures would tend to be associated 


3 Another general criterion—the loss per capita 
—is in even more common use but must be con- 
sidered much less reliable than the loss per $1,000 
valuation. See Clarence E. Ridley, Measuring 
Municipal Government, Public Administration 
Service, 1927, p. 15. 

4 Ridley, op. cit., p. 15. A study over a period 
of years in several cities indicated that the im- 
provements on land, i.e., the burnable property. 
were about equal to one-half the total value of real 
property. 
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with a low fire loss. A statistical study of 
the loss and cost data in more than 100 
cities failed to reveal any such correlation.° 
This lack of relationship, although to some 
extent due to a failure to make the most 
efficacious expenditure of the fire protection 
funds, must be attributed in part at least to 
the obscuring effect of variations in the na- 
tural, physical, and moral factors which 
affect the fire risk. 

Similar difficulties arise if losses are com- 
pared from year to year within the same 
city. The Boston Fire Survey showed a 
very pronounced relationship between losses 
and business conditions. The same relation- 
ship is illustrated by the loss trend for the 
whole United States. Two factors, with op- 
posite effect, seem to be involved. First. 
incendiarism increases when business ac- 
tivity declines. Second, the less intensive 
use of industrial properties and the smaller 
inventories during time of depression tend 
to reduce the fire loss. Because the rela- 
tion is indirect, and also because of the 
time lag, the problem of making statistical 
adjustments is extremely difficult. 

In the absence of such statistical adjust- 
ments, comparisons of fire losses on the 
basis of “loss per $1,000 valuation” are 
still significant. However, they are useful 
not as a means of directly comparing fire 
department adequacy in two situations but 
as a basis for further inquiry into what fac- 
tors—natural, structural, occupancy, moral. 
or administrative—could account for any 
pronounced difference in loss. 

(b) Loss per fire. A second criterion 
that has been suggested is the loss per 
building fire. It affords no advantages when 
used to compare losses from city to city. 
But the extraneous factors which cause ma- 
terial variation in the total loss when trends 
within a single city are measured would 
seem to affect principally the number of 
fires rather than the loss per fire. The loss 
per building fire would therefore be subject 
to much less variation than the loss per 
$1,000 valuation. However, the average 


5 Ridley, op. cit., p. 21. Further statistical anal- 
ysis was undertaken in the preparation of th- 
article with the same result. 
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loss in mercantile fires, for instance, is 
larger than in residential fires. A change 
in the relative number of fires of these two 
types would therefore produce a fictitious 
change in the loss per fire unless reported 
separately—fictitious in the sense that it is 
purely statistical and has no relation to fire 
department effectiveness. 

(c) Number of fires. But to use only 
the loss per fire gives a distorted view of 
the true situation, for two very important 
functions of the fire department are con- 
cerned more directly with the number of 
fires than with the loss. These are fire 
prevention activities and arson investiga- 
tion. Some supplementary criteria are there- 
fore suggested. Probably the best is the 
number of building fires per $1,000 valua- 
tion, although the number per 100 buildings, 
the number per million cubic feet of build- 
ing volume, and the number per capita have 
also been suggested. 

Three of the criteria in common use, then, 
can be employed as a means of approxi- 
mating the general level of fire department 
effectiveness: the loss per $1,000 valuation, 
which probably is the most reliable in com- 
parisons from city to city; the loss per 
building fire, preferable in comparing re- 
sults from year to year; and the number of 
building fires per $1,000 valuation as a 
check upon fire prevention work and the 
moral hazard. But it must be emphasized 
again that before definite and wholly de- 
pendable conclusions can be drawn from 
such comparisons, all factors—natural, struc- 
tural and occupancy, and moral as well as 
administrative—must be considered. 


SUGGESTED Loss STANDARDS 


A further modification of the commonly 
used standards will yield even more effec- 
tive administrative tools. Such modifica- 
tion should be based on a breakdown of the 
crude loss data in order to isolate and -an- 
alyze the specific elements that are respons- 
ible for the loss. 

The possibility of such a breakdown de- 
pends, of course, on an adequate system of 
recording and reporting fires. At the pres- 
ent time few cities have such a system. 
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One of the best is that of Cincinnati, pre- 
pared in 1934. The National Fire Protec- 
tion Association has been engaged in a re- 
vision of that manual and will issue in a 
few months a model fire record and re- 
porting system, which should be obtained 
by all fire administrators when it becomes 
available. A record system should provide 
at least the following basic information 
about each fire: (1) date, (2) time of day, 
(3) location, (4) name of owner and occu- 
pants, (5) how reported, (6) cause, (7) 
type of structure, (8) presence of sprinkler 
protection, (9) use or occupancy, (10) ex- 
tent of spread, (11) loss to building and to 
contents, (12) loss from exposure, (13) 
amount of insured and uninsured loss, (14) 
apparatus used, and (15) method of ex- 
tinguishment. 

Classification in these categories is used 
in computing specific fire and loss rates: 
for example, the number of fires attributed 
to defective flues, the loss per residence fire, 
the loss per $1,000 valuation of residential 
property. The latter index is of course 
available only if similarly classified data on 
assessed valuation can be obtained. 

The ways in which these specific indices 
are useful to the wide-awake administrator 
are innumerable. The number of fires in each 
district may be classified—fires in build- 
ings, fires in rubbish, false alarms, etc.— 
and the frequency of occurrence determined 
for each year as a check on the effectiveness 
of fire prevention activities of the respective 
companies. Percentage reduction in num- 
ber of alarms of different kinds can then be 
compared from district to district. The 
number of fires caused by remediable de- 
fects in buildings may be used as an index 
of the relative laxness or strictness of in- 
spection in different districts. Large loss 
per fire in certain relatively minor residence 
fires may, upon analysis, disclose the need 
for changing fire-fighting methods to reduce 
water damage. 


MEASUREMENT OF EFFICIENCY 
In the introductory article of this series 


6 Plan suggested by Horatio Bond in an un- 
published manuscript. 
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it was pointed out that efficiency is a rela- 
tion between an effect and the resource that 
produced it. The development of satisfactory 
indices of efficiency must wait upon the 
development of measurements of results, per- 
formance, effort, and expenditures. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that practically 
nothing has been done in the field of fire 
department administration to devise stand- 
ards of administrative efficiency. The single 
important exception, mentioned above, is the 
standard of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters for distribution of apparatus. In 
cities where fire protection is fairly evenly 
distributed, the indices of result discussed 
above can be used to measure the relative 
efficiencies of the different fire companies. 

Valid comparisons of efficiency between 
cities are hardly possible at the present 
time. When result and cost data are suffi- 
ciently refined so that high loss rates tend 
to be associated with a low cost of opera- 
tion, then the efficiency of a fire department 
can be roughly measured by its divergence 
from the general trend. That is, those 
cities which are less efficient will have a 
higher fire loss than the average of cities 
with a comparable expenditure. But the 
use of such comparisons with the crude 
“loss per $1,000 valuation” and “cost per 
$1,000 valuation” indices now available 
would be as likely to indicate differences in 
the physical conditions of the cities as 
they would their relative administrative 
efficiencies. 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


The types of measurement, then, that are 
available in fire department administration 
include (1) measurement of expenditure, 
(2) standards of adequacy of effort, (3) 
standards of efficiency of distribution of 
equipment, (4) aggregate fire and loss rates, 
(5) fire and loss rates for specific types of 
property. 

Serious difficulties were observed in the 
interpretation of these standards, but even 
more serious is the fact that fire department 
administrators are not taking full advantage 
of what is known. Progress, for the most 


part, has come from without rather than 
from within the ranks of fire fighters. The 
typical city spends nearly 10 per cent of its 
expenditure by and large is controlled by 
tradition and rule-of-thumb methods rather 
than by facts and objective standards. 

If any progress is to be made, therefore, 
the first step must be to convince cities of 
the necessity of maintaining adequate rec- 
ords and of using those records as instru- 
ments of control. The task of compiling 
the fire records should not be considered a 
mere routine affair, but the person in charge 
should have sufficient breadth of outlook to 
interpret the results and act in capacity of 
staff aide to the fire department chief. 
Progressive records bureaus, adequately 
staffed and having the wholehearted co- 
operation of the fire fighting force, should 
be the most fruitful source of progress in 
methods of measuring adequacy and effi- 
ciency. 

But it is not enough that fire adminis- 
trators learn to benefit by their own ex- 
periences; they must be able to learn from 
others as well. It is imperative, therefore, 
that the methods by which results can be 
compared from city to city be improved. 
Again the first step must be the develop- 
ment of adequate records systems, com- 
parable from city to city. It is hoped that 
the records system of the National Fire 
Protection Association will be instrumental 
in bringing about this result as well as in 
securing more adequate records for the in- 
dividual city. 

When such comparable statistics are avail- 
able, a thorough statistical analysis of the 
factors affecting the fire loss will be pos- 
sible, with the object of devising indices 
which would allow more accurate comparison 
between cities of the adequacy and efficiency 
of fire department administration. Admin- 
istrators, who are now forced to rely on 
unreliable data which are difficult to in- 
terpret, should be especially interested in 
obtaining such indices, not only as an aid 
in administration but also as a protection 
against unfair criticism that may result 
when comparisons are made on the basis of 
inadequate information. 
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Operation of Municipal Waterworks 
Held to be Governmental Function 


gN a split decision the United States Su- 
preme Court on March 15 held that the 
salary of the chief engineer of the Bureau 
of Water Supply of New York City is not 
subject to the federal income tax (Brush v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue). The 
court admitted that most state courts, in- 
cluding those in New York State, have held 
the operation of waterworks to fall within 
the category of corporate activities but 
pointed out that the rule in respect to such 
cases has been “applied to escape difficul- 
ties in order that injustice may not result 
in the recognition of technical defenses based 
upon the governmental character of such 
corporations.” The present case, however, 
was concerned with the determination as to 
immunity from federal taxation—‘an ob- 
jective so different in character from that 
sought in a tort action as to suggest caution 
in applying it as a guide to a decision of the 
former a local rule of law judicially adopted 
in order to avoid supposed injustices which 
would otherwise result in the latter.” 

The court next proceeded to examine the 
nature of the function of conservation and 
distribution of water. It held that “for the 
modern city, such conservation and distribu- 
tion of water in sufficient quantity and in a 
state of purity is as vital as air. And this 
vital necessity becomes more and more ap- 
parent and pressing as a city increases in 
population and density.” 

The court further pointed out the public 
uses to which the water is put. ‘Without 
such a supply, public schools, public sewers 
so necessary to preserve health, fire depart- 
ments, street sprinkling and cleaning, public 
buildings, parks, playgrounds, and _ public 
baths could not exist. And this is equiv- 
alent, in a very real sense, to saying that the 
city itself would then disappear. . . . Cer- 
tainly the maintenance of public schools, 
the fire department, a system of sewers, 
parks, and public buildings, to say nothing 
of other public facilities and uses, calls for 
the exercise of governmental functions. And 
so far as these are concerned, the water sup- 
ply is a necessary auxiliary, and therefore 
partakes of their nature.” The court found 
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nothing to detract from this view in the fact 
that the business of furnishing water to 
cities was formerly left largely or entirely 
to private enterprise. “The tendency for 
many years,” the court said, “has been in 
the opposite direction, until now in nearly all 
of the larger cities of the country the duty 
has been assumed by municipal authorities. 
Governmental functions are not to be re- 
garded as non-existent because they are held 
in abeyance or because they lie dormant for 
a time.” 

In reply to the argument that since the 
municipality made a charge for water and 
sold it at a profit the function was therefore 
stamped as private in character, the court 
held that “if that service be governmental 
it does not become private because a charge 
is made for it, or a profit realized.” 

Justices Stone and Cardozo concurred in 
the result but not in the opinion. They held 
that Treasury regulations granted the ex- 
emption and that it was unnecessary to open 
up the broad question of governmental and 
corporate functions. 

Justices Roberts and Brandeis in their 
dissent were concerned more with the im- 
plications of tax exemption than with the 
dual character of our form of government. 
Justice Roberts, who wrote the dissent, said 
in part: “It seems to me that the reciprocal 
rights and immunities of the national and 
a state government may be safeguarded by 
the observance of two limitations on their 
respective powers of taxation. These are 
that the exactions of the one must not dis- 
criminate against the means or instrumental- 
ities of the other, and must not directly 
burden the operations of that other. To 
state these canons otherwise: an exaction 
by one government which hits the means 
or instrumentalities of the other infringes 
the principles of immunity if it discriminates 
against them and in its favor of private cit- 
izens or if the burden of the tax be palpable 
and direct rather than hypothetic and re- 
mote. Tested by these criteria the imposition 
of the challenged tax in the instant case was 
lawful.” 

The dissent further argued that had the 
petitioner been doing exactly the same kind 
of work in private enterprise he would have 
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been subject to the tax and held that it was 
unfair discrimination to tax his fellow citizen 
and not him. Justice Roberts discounted 
as trifling the contention that if municipal 
salaries were not exempt they would have 
to be increased in order to compete with 
private business. The main theme of the 
dissent was a protest against the policy of 
exemption. “Such exemptions from taxa- 
tion,” Justice Roberts declared, “ought to 
be strictly limited. They are essentially 
unfair. They are unsound because federal or 
state business ought to bear its proportionate 
share of taxation in order that comparison 
may be made between the cost of conducting 
public and private business.” 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is un- 
willing at present to indicate how widely 
this ruling will be applied to other municipal 
functions of a public utility nature. So 
until further clarification is made, no im- 
plications beyond the direct case in point 
can safely be made.—Eart D. MAL tery, 
manager, Washington Office, The American 
Municipal Association. 


Philadelphia Wins 1936 Award in 
National Fire Waste Contest 


INNERS in the 1936 Fire Waste 

Contest sponsored by the National 
Fire Waste Council and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States have just 
been announced. The grand award was pre- 
sented to the city of Philadelphia for show- 
ing the best record of fire prevention accom- 
plishment in the competition, which was 
participated in by more than 300 cities 
representing approximately 50 per cent of 
the urban population of the United States. 
The winners in the six population classes 
are: Cities of over 500,000, Philadelphia; 
250,000 to 500,000, Providence, Rhode 
Island; 100,000 to 250,000, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; 50,000 to 100,000, Lakewood, 
Ohio; 20,000 to 50,000, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia; under 20,000, Lafayette, Louisiana. 
In addition, several cities in each class were 
accorded honorable mention. 

Statistics compiled by the Council cover- 
ing the cities reporting in the contest show 
that the per capita fire loss of .contesting 
communities was $1.40. Compared with the 
average per capita fire loss of $1.80 for the 
same cities for the years 1931 to 1935 in- 
clusive, the figures show a decrease of 22.2 
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The total fire loss of the cities 
reporting in 1936 was $45,397,123. In 1936 
there was a decrease of more than $10,000,- 
000 in property loss in the communities 
participating, as compared with their average 
annual fire waste for the preceding five years. 


per cent. 





“Sit-down” Strike Affects Tax 
Collections 


HE recent “sit-down” strike at Flint 

led the city of Saginaw, Michigan, to 
postpone its tax due date to accommodate 
workers affected by the strike. The final 
date for the payment of the 1936 city, 
county, and school taxes, as established by 
state law, is March 1 and after that date a 
4 per cent collection fee and interest at the 
rate of 9 per cent per annum are added. Un- 
usual circumstances this year, however, made 
these penalty provisions particularly burden- 
some. General Motors plants in Saginaw 
were closed from January 1 to February 15 
as a result of the “sit-down” strike in the 
Flint plants. Approximately 11,000 work- 
men were laid off, and the loss in salaries 
and wages to Saginaw workers was about 
$250,000 per week. Because many of the 
workmen were home-owners and taxpayers, 
it was felt advisable to grant an extension 
in order that the workers, whose income 
had been temporarily stopped, could receive 
one or two semi-monthly pay checks before 
their taxes became delinquent. 

‘The city council therefore adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the city manager to as- 
certain from the county treasurer whether 
or not an extension could be granted. After 
consultation it appeared that there was no 
legal way to retain the tax rolls in the city 
treasurer’s office after March 1. Because 
of the special circumstances, however, ar- 
rangements were made with the county 
treasurer whereby he would not demand the 
tax roll until April 1, thus allowing the city 
to receive taxes for another 30 days without 
penalties. Although the procedure was not 
strictly legal, it was felt to be justified be- 
cause of the convenience to persons whose 
incomes were discontinued as the result of 
circumstances beyond their control. The 
plan met with general approval and made 
possible the payment of many thousands of 
dollars in current taxes which would other- 
wise have been returned as delinquent. No 
general public announcement of the plan 
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was made, but the information spread rapid- 
ly, and it is likely that collections will be 
continued until April 15.—L. P. Coox1nc- 
HAM, city manager, Saginaw, Michigan. 





San Francisco Voters Repeal Anti- 


Picketing Ordinance of 1916 


T the March 9 election the voters of 

San Francisco approved a referendum 
proposition repealing the so-called anti- 
picketing ordinance which was adopted by 
the voters as an initiative measure at an 
election held in November, 1916. The 
voters also approved nine out of 18 of the 
proposed charter amendments appearing on 
the ballot, as follows: (1) providing for tax 
anticipation borrowing up to 25 per cent 
of the estimated aggregate amount of all 
taxes levied for the fiscal year; (2) pro- 
vision of machinery under which the federa- 
tion of municipal employees can establish a 
health service system covering all municipal 
employees, membership to be compulsory 
and all expenses to be borne from deductions 
from employees’ salaries by the city comp- 
troller; (3) the establishment of a public 
welfare department under the management 
of a board of five non-salaried members to 
be appointed by the mayor, with an execu- 
tive known as the director of public welfare 
to be appointed by the commission. This 
amendment provides for consolidation of the 
activities of several existing agencies. 

(4) Bringing under civil service about 550 
positions in the city institutions now classi- 
fied as “institutional help.” (5) An enabling 
act providing in general terms for harbor 
management by the city in case the harbor 
is turned over to the city by the state. (6) 
An item of personal and specific legislation 
blanketing under civil service a general clerk 
in the treasurer’s office. (7) A provision that 
fees and licenses to be charged for inspec- 
tion of foodstuffs or articles of food shall 
not exceed the cost of regulation and inspec- 
tion. (8) An amendment of charter sections 
dealing with depreciation requirements for 
municipally owned utilities, eliminating ex- 
isting provisions for depreciation, substitut- 
ing therefor the provision of funds for re- 
construction and replacement, setting up de- 
preciation as a book account only. (9) Re- 
organization of the police department in 
line with the recommendations of the ma- 
yor’s police department survey group. One 
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of the major provisions of this amendment 
is for certain administrative assistants for 
the chief of police. The survey of the de- 
partment indicated that the chief of police 
has 24 separate authority contacts, which 
involve an administrative job too large for 
any one man to handle, with the result that 
supervision and direction of the department 
is and has been inadequate. The amend- 
ment provides for five new administrative 
assistants, a deputy chief, a director of bu- 
reau of special service, a director of bureau 
of information, a director of bureau of per- 
sonnel, and a supervising captain of district. 
It continues three existing administrative 
positions, captain of traffic, captain of in- 
spectors, and department secretary. 


New York City Wins First Place in 
National Safety Contest 


"THE National Safety Council on March 
6 announced the six cities which were 
winners in the Fifth National Traffic Safety 
Contest. The grand prize, awarded to New 
York City, was for the city, regardless of 
population, which in the opinion of the 
judges “came nearest to doing for traffic 
safety the maximum that could practically 
be done in that city.” New York also 
ranked first among the 13 cities of more 
than 500,000 population. The scoring, based 
on elaborate reports submitted by the cities, 
allowed a maximum of 50 points for a low 
death rate plus a reduction in that death 
rate from the average for the three previ- 
ous years, 5 points for completeness in ac- 
curate reporting in maintaining a permanent 
accident file, 10 points for safe traffic plan- 
ning and construction, 15 points for effec- 
tiveness of traffic law enforcement, and 10 
points each for development of child safety 
and public safety education programs. Each 
municipality was asked “to get the facts 
about accidents to find out how many there 
were, and where, when, how, and why 
they occurred.” A total of 1,013 cities were 
enrolled in the contest. Winners in other 
population groups were: Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, in the 250,000 to 500,000 population 
group; Omaha, Nebraska, in the 100,000 to 
250,000 group; Jackson, Michigan, in the 
50,000 to 100,000 group: West New York, 
New Jersey, in the 25,000 to 50,000 group; 
and Wilmette, Illinois, in the 10,000 to 
25,000 group. 
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Use of Oral Interviews Upheld by 
New York Court 


PPROVAL of oral interviews as con- 
ducted by the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission of New York City was recently 
expressed by the Supreme Court of New 
York in an opinion which reversed the order 
handed down last year by the Appellate 
Court of that state. After that adverse de- 
cision, the Commission re-entered the case 
before the Supreme Court and for the first 
time made its records available to the court. 
In handing down his opinion, Mr. Jus- 
tice Leary of the Supreme Court declared: 
“Before the examination the examiners con- 
ferred and adopted a definite mental image 
or standard of type of candidate who would 
possess to the fullest degree the qualities of 
force and executive ability. On the factor 
of force, they rated each candidate upon the 
things seen, heard and observed, namely, 
physical vigor, tone, quality of voice, poise, 
posture, general appearance, positiveness, and 
conciseness; for executive ability, on the 
things seen, heard, and observed, namely, 
behavior, self-confidence, and self-assurance 
displayed in such manner as to impress it- 
self upon others. After each candidate left 
the room the examiners noted separately 
and independently a mark under each fac- 
tor. Using these factors as a basis, each 
candidate was marked on the things seen, 
heard, and observed. Upon all the evidence 
and exhibits, I am convinced that the oral 
examination of the applicants concerning 
force and executive ability was objective and 
competitive and that a definite standard was 
formulated which was not subject to review.” 
In April, 1936, the decision of the Ap- 
pellate Court caused considerable confusion 
among civil service agencies everywhere by 
ordering the New York Commission to show 
that its oral interviews were objective or 
to set aside the examination being considered 
by the court and to establish a new official 
list without making use of interviews. (Fink 
vs. Finegan, 270 N. Y. 356.) The Com- 
mission had taken the position before this 
court that it did not need to submit records 
to the court, since the civil service law 
vested full responsibility for the preparation 


of examinations in the Commission.—N ews 
Letter of the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada. 





Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
— Congress Hotel, Chicago, May 10-14. 
Managing director, Franklin H. Wentworth, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 

NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION — 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, May 17-21. Secretary, Howard S. 
Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
— Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
May 23-29. Director, Fred K. Hoehler, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic Assoctia- 
TION AND AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING 
OFFICIALS, Joint Meeting—Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Michigan, May 31-June 2. Execu- 
tive secretary, APCA, Harlean James, 901 
Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
Executive director, ASPO, Walter H. 
Blucher, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, June 21-26. 
Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. 

MunICcIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION—Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. 
September 13-16. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLic Works AssocriATION— 
Atlanta, Georgia, October 4-6. Executive 
director, Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 
5-8. Executive secretary, Reginald M. At- 
water, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssocI- 
ATION — Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, October 18-21. Executive director, 
Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—Hotel New Yorker, New York. 
October 20-22. Technical director, Albert 
W. Noonan, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
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Recent City Manager Appointments 





PHIFER B. Bostic 


Phifer B. Bostic.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Muskogee, Oklahoma, on February 
9, 1937, succeeding W. H. Pritchett who 
had been city manager since November 24, 
1936. Born at Shelby, North Carolina, Octo- 
ber 22, 1881. Education: 3 years at the 
University of Richmond. Experience: en- 
gaged in real estate and real estate loan 
business since 1922, being local correspond- 
ent, Real Estate Loan Department, Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company, New York; was 
manager, State University Hospital and 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, Oklahoma 
City, 1933-1935; was member of the Mus- 
kogee city council, 1905-1906. 

John Campbell.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Troy and North Troy, Vermont, 
effective March 10, 1937. Born at Morris- 
ville, Vermont, on April 21, 1908. Educa- 
tion: Teacher’s training at Morrisville Col- 
lege. Experience: teacher at Morrisville, 
1925-1926; highway department for Morris- 
ville, 1926-1929; Vermont state highway de- 
partment, 1929-1930; machine runner for 
E. C. Hayden of Newport, Vermont, 1930- 
1932; superviser and foreman for D. W. 
Overocker Construction Company, Inc., 
Burlington, Vermont, from May 1, 1932, 
until time of appointment as manager. 

William G. Findlater.—Appointed city 
manager of Flint, Michigan, March 2, 1937. 
Born at Saginaw, Michigan, on December 
31, 1886. Education: high school: also 
learned pattern-making trade and completed 


WILLIAM G. FINDLATER 


H. G. Pope 


engineering course with the International 
Correspondence School. Experience: super- 
intendent of patterns, Weston-Mott Axle 
Company, Flint, Michigan, 1913-17; as- 
sistant superintendent of patterns and cast- 
ings, Buick Motor Company, Flint, Mich- 
igan, 1917-19; purchasing agent, Buick 
Motor Company, 1919-31. Mr. Findlater in 
1932 was appointed purchasing agent for 
the Genesee County Welfare Relief Admin- 
istration, deputy administrator in 1934, and 
acting administrator in 1936, which latter 
position he held at the time of appointment 
as city manager. 

H. G. Pope.—Appointed city manager of 
Huntington Woods, Michigan, effective 
March 15, 1937, to succeed William A. Jones 
who died in November, 1936. Born at 
Wheeler, Indiana, in 1907. Education: C. E. 
degree, 1930, Purdue University; attended 
law school at Indiana University and Val- 
paraiso University, receiving an LL.B. at 
the latter institution in 1934. Experience: 
draftsman and field party chief, county 
engineer’s office, Porter County, Indiana, 
part-time, 1927-30; field engineer, Inland 
Steel Company, 1931-34; office engineer, 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 
1934-35; city manager, Rockford, Michigan, 
1935 to date of promotion to Huntington 
Woods. He is registered as a professional 
engineer in Indiana and Michigan and holds 
a certificate of qualification from the Na- 
tional Board of Engineering Registration. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


UNICIPAL Labor Bureau Organized. In 

order to bring both skilled and unskilled 
laborers under the merit system, a Bureau of 
Labor was recently created by the city council 
in Duluth, Minnesota. The ordinance provides 
that all skilled laborers shall be given competi- 
tive examinations and establishes the classifica- 
tion and compensation plan for this group of 
workers. Unskilled laborers are to be drawn 
from eligible lists according to the date of their 
applications. 


Merit System Extended. Approximately 600 
city employees were recently affected when the 
merit system in Jacksonville, Florida, was ex- 
tended to all departments under the city engi- 
neer. The Probst Service Rating System was 
also installed at the same time. 


It Pays to Advertise. Jersey City, New Jersey, 
has been advertising its financial condition by a 
statement headed, “Jersey City Reports a Cash 
Surplus.” in the leading newspapers of New 
York, Jersey City, Boston, Philadelphia. Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. The pur- 
pose of this advertising is to acquaint taxpayers 
and bondholders with the result of the city’s 
1936 operations. 


Talking Fire Alarm. Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
has a new type of alarm system between fire 
houses. A siren sounds the alarm through an 
amplifier to each station. The location of the 
fire is then announced by a central operator 
through the amplifier system direct to each sta- 
tion. This supplements the method of giving 
alarms through a register which is now used for 
record purposes only. 


Juvenile Court Created. The House of Rep- 
resentatives recently enacted a complete bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a juvenile court 
in Washington, D. C. The bill, H. R. 4276, 
covers all phases of juvenile court operations. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
fare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ 


Association, National Association of Assessing 
Officers, and the. United States Conference of 
Mayors. 


Largest Municipal Power System. The recent 
acquisition by the Los Angeles Bureau of Power 
and Light of the privately owned Los Angeles 
Gas and Electric Company makes the Los An- 
geles Bureau the largest municipally owned 
power system in the world. It now serves 450.- 
000 customers, owns assets of $171,000,000, and 
enjoys gross revenues of nearly $25,000,000 a 
year. 


Parking Meters Banned. The Alabama Su- 
preme Court, in a recent court decision, prohib- 
ited the use of traffic parking meters in Birm- 
ingham. The court held that the city was using 
an unauthorized exercise of the taxing power 
and therefore ruled that the city ordinance for 
installing the meters in the business section was 
invalid. 


Anti-Peddling Ordinance U pheld. Further sup- 
port to the anti-peddling ordinance for the town 
of Green River, Wyoming, was provided when 
the United States Supreme Court refused to 
grant an appeal from the state supreme court. 
The case was thrown out on the ground that no 
federal question is presented, thus making the 
ruling of the state court final. 


Intercity Planning Commission. Local officials 
looking to the future, when greater Muskegon 
(Michigan) continues to grow and automobile 
traffic continues to increase, have placed in ac- 
tion for the second time since its inception the 
intercity planning commission representing Mus- 
kegon, Muskegon Heights, and North Muske- 
gon. Particular attention is being given to es- 
tablishing uniform building lines and main thor- 
oughfares through the area. 


Housing Progress. The selection of tenants 
for university homes projects in Atlanta. 
Georgia, has already begun. Rents in this proj- 
ect, which is the second in Atlanta, average 
$3.72 per week, which covers base dwelling 
rent, to which is added $1.35 per week for heat. 
hot water, and electricity for lighting. cooking. 
and refrigeration. The project contains 675 
units. 


Planning for Disasters. Binghamton, New 
York, has joined the cities which are prepared 
to meet future disasters. A resolution recently 
adopted by the council authorized the mayor to 
appoint a special disaster committee of an in- 
definite number of members. The chairman is 
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to be recommended by the local American Red 
Cross Chapter. The duties of this committee are 
to perfect theoretical plans for providing emer- 
gency relief in case of flood conditions. The 
mayor was also authorized to instruct the city 
manager to assign any city official or employee 
to serve on or cooperate with the disaster com- 
mittee. 


Removal of Street Car Tracks. One of the 
mosi important WPA projects in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, in 1936 was the removal of street car tracks. 
The city’s portion of the cost was financed to 
the extent of $75,000, which the Wichita Trans- 
portation Company is paying under their fran- 
chise, and by the sale of salvaged rails. 


Reducing Juvenile Delinquency. Police de- 
partments in a number of cities are organizing 
Big Brother Leagues in an effort to reduce juven- 
ile delinquency. In Cincinnati over 100 mem- 
bers of the police department have joined the 
Big Brother League which was organized a few 
months ago. The San Francisco department also 
has a Big Brother League, and Police Chief Wil- 
liam J. Quinn offers to make available to other 
cities information regarding the organization and 
operation of his Big Brother Bureau in San 
Francisco. 


Installing Accident Prevention Bureaus. The 
cities of Detroit and Dallas have asked the 
Safety Division of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police to organize an accident pre- 
vention bureau in the police department and to 
train a corps of officers to man it. The Safety 
Division of the I. A. C. P. has recently com- 
pleted the installation of such bureaus in the 
police departments of the state of Michigan; At- 
lanta, Georgia; Louisville, Kentucky; and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Theatre Bank Nights. An ordinance of the 
City of Wink, Texas, sought to prohibit “any 
prize drawing by lot of any money or other 
thing of value at any place, public amusement, 
or entertainment.” An injunction was brought 
against the city, and the case finally reached 
the Texas Supreme Court, which on December 
30, 1936, upheld the lower courts in their de- 
cisions that bank nights are a violation of the 
public provisions of the constitution because 
“gift enterprises” involve the lottery principle. 


Inter-City Telegraph Net. The Louisville 
police radio station has recently put into opera- 
tion new apparatus to make it part of the newly 
organized inter-city telegraph net. The ap- 
paratus was built at a cost of about $1,500. The 
cost of such apparatus on the market is $7,500. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators from the monthly bulletin “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


THe Municrpat YEAR Book, 1937. Clar- 
ence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, 
editors. International City Managers’ 
Association, 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1937. 600pp. $5. 

More than twice as large as the first Year 
Book which was issued in 1934, this issue cori- 
tains many new sections of timely interest. It 
contains information not available elsewhere and 
is indispensable to municipal administrators. See 
the article by Mr. Lepawsky elsewhere in this 
issue. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION BuREAUS IN Mv- 
NICIPAL PoLicE DEPARTMENTS. Safety 
Division, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, 1827 Orrington Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Illinois. 1937. 48pp. 

An informative and attractively prepared 
pamphlet designed to acquaint police executives 
and others with accident prevention bureaus by 


answering such questions as—what are the func- 
tions of a bureau, how does it work, how much 
training does the personnel need, what kind of 
training should this be, what kind of equipment 
is required, how many men will be needed, and 
what will the total cost be. In view of the out- 
standing success of recently established accident 
prevention bureaus, this pamphlet is particularly 
timely and worth reading. 


STANDARD PRACTICE IN MUNICIPAL Ac- 
COUNTING AND FINANCIAL PROCEDURE. 
By the Committee on Accounting of 
the Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 42pp. 50 cents. 

A check list of principles and procedures by 
which to judge the municipality’s accounting 
system. The subjects covered include accounting 
and treasury duties, budgeting, the accounting 
system, acounting procedure, financial reports, 
municipal cost accounting, and accounting for 
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municipal utilities, and post-auditing. Municipal 
officials will find this check-list a useful yard- 
stick in appraising financial organization and 
procedure. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNITED 
StaTEs. By Harvey Walker. Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., New York. 1937. 685pp. 
$3.50. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


A textbook in public administration written 
from the functional point of view. The book is 
divided into three parts: (1) Governmental Or- 
ganization and Control, (2) The Staff Activities 
of Government, and (3) The Public Services of 
Government. The third section is of particular 
interest because of its functional approach to 
such services as protection of life and property. 
promotion of public welfare. and the construc- 
tion of public works. 


Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


EDERAL GOVERNMENT. Social Science An- 

alyst. Six positions with salary ranging from 
$2,000 to $5,600. Qualifications vary but in each 
case successful completion of a four-year uni- 
versity course with major research work in one 
of the social sciences is required. Examination 
for junior and associate social science analyst 
will be competitive assembled while applications 
for other positions will be graded on the bases of 
experience and examination of major research 
work. Applications must be on file with the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission in Washington not 
later than April 19. 

New York State. Associate Civil Service 
Examiner. Initial salary, $4,000. Senior Civil 
Service Examiner. Salary, $3,300. Qualifications 
include university degree and five years of per- 
sonnel experience. Examinations are unassem- 
bled. Applications must be submitted to the 
New York State Department of Civil Service 
at Albany on or before April 30. 

CINCINNATI, On10 (451,160). City Manager. 
The appointment of C. A. Dykstra to the presi- 
dency of the University of Wisconsin on May 1 
leaves vacant the city manager position which 
he has held for seven years. Russell Wilson is 
mayor. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA (62,736). City Man- 
ager. The city manager position left vacant on 
March 2 by the death of William V. Ander- 
son will not be filled until after the election on 
April 13 when three of the five councilmen are 
to be elected. Lawrence E. Olson is mayor. 

RockrorbD, MICHIGAN (1,613). City Manager. 
The council will consider out-of-town applicants 
for the position left vacant by the promotion of 
H. G. Pope to the managership of Huntington 
Woods. Salary will be from $1,800 to $2,400. 

BINGHAMTON, NEw York. (76,662). City 


Manager. The city council will await the out- 
come of the referendum April 20 on the abandon- 
ment of the manager plan before making an 
appointment to the position left vacant by the 
advancement of C. A. Harrell to the manager- 
ship of Schenectady. T. W. Behan is mayor. 

BUREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, 
SoctaAL Security Boarp. Associate Technical 
Analyst. $3,200 a year. Assistant Technical 
Analyst. $2,600 a year. Applicants must have 
some knowledge and experience in the field of 
labor legislation and administration, and indus- 
trial employment problems. For more details of 
announcement and application blanks apply to 
any first class post office or the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The closing date is April 26, 
1937. 

Los ANGELES County. Junior Examiner. 
Initial salary $175 per month. Residence re- 
quirements are waived. Duties include assistance 
in technical phases of public personnel work. 
Applicants must be at least 21 years of age. 
must be college graduates, and must have at 
least one year of paid technical public personne! 
experience. Graduate work may be substituted 
for six months of experience. For further in- 
formation write the Los Angeles County Civil 
Service Commission, Hall of Records, Los 
Angeles. Closing date, April 27, 1937. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 27; received A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from a southern university. Has had experience 
in county treasurer’s office and office of state 
taxation department. Spent one year in research 
for a governmental research organization. At 
present, assistant city manager in a city of 
130,000 population. Desires more responsible 
administrative or governmental research post 
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